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W THE FINE ARTS AT THE OMAHA EXPOSITION. 



THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS OF THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 

WHEN first brought in connection with the Omaha Exposition, I 
thought over all the other art exhibitions I had been connected 
with, also those that I knew of generally, and wondered if there was 
not some special way of making it one of unusual merit and impor- 
tance. I realized that it was a long way west, and knew also the gen- 
eral feeling that the artists had against sending pictures to Western 
exhibits. I believed the field was a new one, and worthy the best 
efforts. 

First of all, I had no faith in the awarding of medals and prizes. I 
think they do not leave the best of feeling, no matter how given. I 
requested that the committee having the matter in charge should set aside 
a fund for the purchase of pictures. I believe that this is a practical way 
of encouraging art, and I am glad to say that it has met the unqualified 
approval of artists everywhere. Then, too, I believed that most exhibi- 
tions had too many pictures; they were sure to be jumbled in the hang- 
ing. I have often seen them twenty feet high, all round the floor and on 
cross sections, until the visitor saw nothing but a mass of canvas and 
frames; a surfeit, as it were, of color, of which he remembered nothing. 
I decided to request that no artist send more than two pictures, thus 
enabling the hanging committee to place everything in a reasonably good 
place near the line — nothing, in fact, higher than ten or twelve feet to the 
top of the frame from the floor, excepting, of course, in the case of some 
central pictures of large proportions. This, too, I found was acceptable 
to the artists. 

And now that the matter is under good headway, I am able to say that 
there will be a fine showing of American artists of the higher class — in 
fact, I am urging that nothing but work of a high order of merit be 
sent. 

I have assurance that there will be seventy-five first-class works from 
artists resident in Paris; about twenty-five from London; about the same 
number from Holland; these, together with what are already promised 
from this country, to say nothing of those yet to be heard from, will give 
us ample material to fill the space at our command with pictures worthy 
of being hung anywhere. 

The loan exhibit of pictures from public and private galleries I believe 
will be of great educational value, as they will give the people a chance 
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to see the kind of work that has stood the test of time. I hope the Expo- 
sition may lead to a widespread interest in the West, which ought in time 
to become a vast field for the encouragement of all that is best in Ameri- 
can art. A. H. Griffith, 

Director of Fine Arts Department. 
JUt. 

Art Notes. 

THE group of ten painters who recently withdrew from the Society of 
American Artists will hold an exhibition in New York early in 
April. The names of the seceders are Hassam, Dewing, Metcalf, Ben- 
son, Tarbell, Simmons, Weir, De Camp, Reid and Twachtman. 

News comes to us of the death of Miss Vena Hurley, of Mount Car- 
roll, Illinois. She was a member of the art association of that town, and 
a former student at the Art Institute. Her loss will be much felt in the 
art circles where she was a conspicuous figure. 

* j* 

The fourth annual congress of the Central Art Association will be 
held in the Art Institute from May 2] to May 5, inclusive. 

at jt 

H. A. MacNeil, the holder of the Reinhart sculpture scholarship, is 
hard at work in Rome on a relief to represent the " Birth of Light." In 
a recent letter he discussed various phases of art and expressed the idea 
that he, with many others, was limited in artistic expression by the 
' ' tradition ' ' of schools. He said : " To be sure, there are great men in 
them, but freer men out of them. What people will say isn't what we 
are after particularly, and even public criticism need not be too much our 
teacher. I admire a man like Rodin for his tremendous courage in his 
former isolation." 

The twentieth exhibition of the Society of American Artists opened 
in New York on March 19. The exhibition seems to be much better 
than usual, notwithstanding the deflection of the impressionistic mal- 
contents. The Shaw fund of $1 , 500 was awarded to George R. Barse, Jr. , 
for his painting of " Night and Day." George H. Bogert was given the 
Webb prize of $300 for his landscape, " Evening." 

The exhibitions of the Western Society of Artists will be brought to 
a close in early April at Indianapolis. The society is wide awake and the 



